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DEKP  OPhiRATIONS  IN  AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINE:  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  U.S.  CftOUND  FORCES  IN  DEEP  OPERATIONAL 
MANELVER,  by  MAJ  Darrell  E.  Crawford,  ISA,  32  pages. 

In  Soviet  .Army  doctrine,  deep  operations  has  been  a  long 
time  in  development  and  is  manifested  today  in  the  Operational 
Maneuver  Group.  As  the  name  implies,  the  Soviet  empFiasis  is  at 
the  operational  level.  The  mission  of  an  OMG  would  be  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses,  raiding  deep  to  destroy  vital  targets 
and  seize  key  objectives  while  avoiding  decisive  engagemorit.  It 
is  a  grovmd  nvineuver  concept  condvicted  oy  a  carefully  tailored,  ad 
hoc  military  foriiVition  control  ied  by  the  oiorationa j  coiuvindcr . 


In  the  C.S.  Army  deep  oix?rations  is  a  relatively  new 
doctrinal  developiuent;  the  emphasis  is  on  operational  firths  and 
electronic  warfare  rather  than  on  groi-uid  maneuver.  The  Soviets 
recognize  the  threat  to  their  foJ  low-on  echcioi;S  i.osed  t  v  hi=:h 
tcv-linoicgy  weaixmry,  howoV‘'*r,  and  if  the  W;ir.-.aw-  Pact  invades  it 
will  most  likely  be  a  surprise  attack  by  only  lorwaid  deployed 
forces  pM-jicd  UF>  into  a  single  ociielon.  This  suggests  tliat' the 
NAPJ  strategy,  base.l  in  part  cn  t:nieiy  wt  rairig  atid  FOKA.  nagt.t  i  t: 
obsolete,  or  might  not  be  an  effective  aeierrent.  It  also 
suggests  that  on  a  central  European  battlefield  characterized  by 
meeting  engagements  between  large  units,  deep  operational  nvaneuver 
might  have  an  increased  significance  in  the  outcome  of  the  war. 


The  <]uestion  that  this  paiier  seeks  to  answer  is  what  could 
tlie  U.S.  .Ai'my  gain  by  having  a  concept  for  deep  oixr-.itional 
maneuver  by  ground  forces  in  a  mid-  to  high-intensity  war?  To 
answer  this  question  I  (1)  analyze  Soviet  deep  operations  theory 
to  dot  engine  how  their  concept  developed  and  what  they  expc^ct  an 
OMG  to  accomplish,  (2)  evaluate  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and 
determine  the  current  role  of  deep  operations,  (3)  compEire  Soviet 
deveiopn.onts  to  U.S.  capabilities  to  determine  the  potential  o: 
U.S.  grouTid  forces  in  dc'^p  o!x?rations,  and  (4)  determine  if  a 
concept  for  deep  opierationai  naneuver  by  ground  forces  could 
benefit  the  U.S.  .-\riiv>'.  A  NATO-Warsnw  Pact  scenario  is  used  as  a 
model  within  which  to  analyze  the  problem.  A  surprise  attack  is 
assumed . 


This  study  concludes  that  an  op^erational  expansion  of  the 
current  deep  operations  concept  could  benefit  the  .Army  oy 
providing  a  model  that  comnvmders  could  use  to  plan  and  train,  for 
bold  maneuver  of  large  units  over  long  distances.  It  would  also 
be  an  excellent  vehicle  for  preparing  them  to  conduct  enga  — onicn*  s 
'.n  a  fluid,  uncertain  environraent .  .-'.n  explicit  framework  for  tr.e 

'-•mp'ioymop.t  of  ground  for  .  os  in  dc-op  ^ -eraAictrs  "o  ac.aicvc 
o]:erationai  ainis  would  rit  well  into  existing  aoctrine,  aiic  ici.c, 
help  deter  enemy  attack. 

Three  implications  that  result  from  this  study  are  that: 

(1)  brigeudes  might  be  the  best  formation  to  maintain  as  self- 
supp>orting  tactical  entities  with  divisions  being  primarily 
warfighting  headquarters  that  can  receive  whatever  mix  of 
brigades,  by  tj'pe,  that  the  situation  calls  for;  (2)  airraechan- 
ization,  a  combing  arms,  maneuver  oriented  concept  that  can  be 
applied  at  the  operational  level,  is  a  useful  construct  when 
consider irig  deep  operations;  and  (3)  the  Army  should  reconsider 
its  Aviation  Modernization  Plan — piursuing  the  development  of  an 
advanced  cargo  aircraft  designed  to  maintain  air  lines  of  support 
to  maneuver  units  might  be  more  prudent  than  a  commitment  to  LHX 
at  the  expense  of  other  systems  and  programs. 
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ABSTRACT 


DEEP  OPERATION’S  IN  AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINE:  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  U.S.  GROUND  FORCES  IN  DEEP  OPERATIONAL 
MANEUVER,  by  MAJ  Darrell  E.  Crawford,  USA,  32  pager.. 

In  Soviet  Army  doctrine,  deep  operations  has  been  a  long 
time  in  development  and  is  manifested  today  in  the  Operational 
Maneuver  Group.  .As  the  name  implies,  the  Soviet  emphasis  is  at 
the  operational  level.  The  mission  of  an  OMG  would  be  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses,  raiding  deep  to  destroy  vital  targets 
arid  seize  key  cbjoctivos  while  avoiding  decisive  engagement.  It 
IS  a  grcvuul  nvanou- concept  r  andurtrd  oy  a  carefully  tailored,  ad 
hoc  maiitary  forukition  controi.jed  by  the  oi.erafiotLai  cO:Ti;r.ar:'.ier . 

In  the  U.S.  Army  deep  ov^erations  is  a  relatively  new 
doctrinal  develoui.ent ;  the  empliasis  is  on  op'erational  fires  and 
^lecti'onic  warfare  rather  than  on  ground  manenver.  The  Soviets 
locognize  the  tiLia.at  th'-ir  ech*-  . hi-du 

t'j.-imoiogy  weap'ra-y .  howv’.’-'r,  -and  i  •'  the  i^ar-tiw  L'act  in'..idt-s  it 
wiii  most  likely  oe  a  sut'prise  atlacic  by  only  lorward  deploy':! 
‘f:C‘S  ru;-.h.el  up  ;:it.  n  -jngie  -•ctei'^n.  Th  s  suggests  tiiat  the 
stj.t,*-'gy,  t.a'c  u  1!;  ;i:  t  'tii  t  .t.-. w*  -n:!.-,  inci  rPl  A.  :P.--,i.t 

oDsoiete,  or  mi,,nt.  not  oe  an  effective  a-,  terre.nt .  It  also 

suggests  that  on  a  centr’al  European  battlefield  characterized  by 
meeting  engagements  between  large  units,  det^p  operational  'naneu\'er 
might  have  an  increased  significance  in  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

The  question  that  this  :>ap)er  seelcs  to  answer  is  what  could 
tire  U.S.  .Army  sain  by  halving  a  coricept  for  deep  op.;r  itionai 

maneuver  uy  groia.d  lorces  in  a  la-o-  to  aigh-interiS :  *  y  w.ur?  To 

answer  this  question  I  (i)  analyze  Soviet  deep  operations  theory 
to  determine  how  their  ccaicept  deveioptxl  .and  wliat  they  o-xp^ct  an 
CblG  to  accomplish,  (2i  e'.-ai'.uite  .AirUind  Battle  doctrine  and 
uetermine  the  current  roi.e  'if  deei'  opei-iit ions ,  (3)  compire  So'.'ict 
devej.opi.ents  to  L  .  .i.  .:a; -.i'.-i  xi  *  i^s  to  aetennine  tne  uj;  cut  oal  oi 
U.S.  ground  forces  i.n  lu-'p  oi.v-r.at icrss ,  and  (4)  determine  if  a 
concept  for  deep  ov’eratieivai  nianeuver  by  ground  forces  ccuid 
benefit  the  U.S.  .Army.  .A  .N.ATO-A'arsaw  i'act  scenario  is  used  as  a 
model  within  w’hich  to  analyze  the  problem.  A  surprise  attack  is 
assumed. 

This  study  concludes  that  an  operational  expansion  of  the 
current  deep  operations  concept  coujd  fienefit  tiie  .-U'm.v  oy 
providing  a  model  that  comnvinde: s  could  use  to  plan  and  train  for 
hold  maneuver  of  large  units  over  long  distances.  It  would  also 
ne  an  excellent  veiiicie  for  propiring  them  to  conduct  engagements 
:n  a  fluid,  un'^rtain  en-.-irenment .  c.n  explicit  frajmework  for  the 
:i:p ^'^^■menT  ol  creuna  I'or' <  s  ;  .  c-.-:aii  _.ns  tcnuc.:' 

c'P’i-ationai  air.i-s  woiU'd  i  ..t  wci...  jIICw  ■-•.:*.::tin.5  n.. ..  tr  in-.' .  ar.u 
neip  deter  ei.c-:iiy  .itL,.ick. 

Three  implications  that  result  from  this  study  are  that: 

(1)  brigades  might  be  the  best  formation  to  maintain  as  self- 
supporting  tactical  entities  with  divisions  being  primarily 
warfighting  headquarters  that  can  receive  whatever  mix  of 
brigsides,  by  type,  that  the  situation  calls  for;  (2)  ainnechan- 
ization,  a  combined  arms,  maneuver  oriented  concept  that  can  be 
applied  at  the  operational  level,  is  a  useful  construct  when 
considering  deep  operations;  and  (3)  the  .Army  should  reconsider 
its  Aviation  .Modernization  Plan — pursuing  the  development  of  an 
advanced  cargo  aircraft  designed  to  maintain  air  lines  of  support 
to  maneuver  units  might  be  more  prudent  than  a  commitment  to  LH.\' 
at  the  expense  of  other  systems  and  pr-ogrims. 
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deep  to  destroy  'vital  targets  and  seize  key  obJecti\es  wliile 
avoiding  decisive  engagement.'  It  is  a  ground  maneuver  concept 
conducted  by  a  carefully  tailor-.xl,  ad  hoc  military  fornuxtion 
V.  i..orit;  o  i  j  f ‘d  t)y  tne  ..v-caVi:  ;.;c’  c-  ..;.;nd-'r  viai  ird ‘'iid-.-i  tC'  .  .li:--'-' 

••1!  1 1  .na  1  a  i  ms  . 

in  ‘:i“  C.S.  ivt  ■a-.-i-iT  i^.n3  is  a  :'clati\'ely  nC’W 

i  i.iocM' ;  Ti.  1 1  !•  '.ciOM'.-  n-  .  i  r.  AirLxnd  i.'-itrj'''  io-  iMr;e  '  XiS'S  a 

decid'-ci:y  ruirrow  '.I'U  of  it;  -he  ■iefini’'ion  places  its  -cmihasis  cn 
;  operatioruil  fires  and  electronic  warfare  targeted  at  follow-on 

i  forces  instead  ..;f  '^n  groc.r.il  nirineu%er.  Hut  contemporary  sTitirxgs 

i  indicate  tint  tri-  Soviets  recognize  tne  threrC.  to  their  foliow-on 

•''■.hclons  !.»:;scd  hy  high  ogy  •vvvtr'' riry ,  ind  if  a  Warsaw  Pact 

i  ;v.a  v ;  'll  is  "ccmed  :r.  ‘n--  near  f  itar^-  acainst  Eurov'^>  it  would 

p  pushed  up  into  a  single  eciieion.  This  suggests  tint  tiie  '.AiC 

1  -itratcgy  rvisod  in  part  on  timely  warning  and  FOFA  might  have 

become  at  best  obsolete,  and  at  worst  might  not  be  an  effective 
»  deterrent.  It  also  suggests  that  in  the  non-linear  melee  of  a 

central  European  battlefield  characterized  by  meeting  engagements 
between  large  units,  maneuver  warfare  in  general,  and  deep 
operational  maneuver  in  [^articular,  might  have  an  increased 
.or  r':,'.!  :i  t A  ‘he  m>-'  ;f  tiie  war. 

i;.'*  [,  ■.„!',  i'U-e.  '.v  :  ■- 

tiie  l-.S.  .Army  gam  iiy  ha'. mg  a  concept  for  deep  opervit i..iai 


1 


miiieu'.  t'i-  b>'  gcoiiiiti  f;.'f :  -',s  i/i  a  .-Tiii!-  to  h’  >  Vv.'ir"’  To 

aro.v-'-'r  trii^  q\io-'.t.  i  on  I  will  (1)  oi.»  ■;  at  ic-tis 

theofy  to  liota-Miii  n-'-  h'  w  thoir  cone-  t-t  .ic--.  :i(!d  wlifit  they 

expect  an  OMG  to  acconiplish,  (2)  evaltiate  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
and  dotermitie  the  enrrot^t  role  of  deep  operations,  (3)  coinfare 
Soviet  de\t  loi^!Kiit s  to  I'.S.  capabilities  to  determine  tlie 
1  a.-'Ciol  f  ''.o,  and  for  in  d--:.  i-a'a'-  tr-;,  n^d  '■  i) 

‘J-  t  erndrsc  if  a  c.-naipt  f..a'  a-i-,'  .P  i.-n-ii  r;re.'a\'-r  !■>  ■\U'l 

f  could  he!. to  it  Mio  r.S.  \r:!iy. 

i  ic.l  •  aj  •  1 .  t  ‘  ;  { I  't  .  .  1 1  S'-"*  ‘  •  .-I .  .  •  r  i  *  i  ' '  .  i! '  I  -1  ^  ‘  I  *  1  .  ■ 

N.-A  1  i'elv  w  -if.  t ’I i !  ‘  1  vJ  Wl;  1  I'*’’  -lo  I  i*t*  i  wliiN  •’lii-..*'; 

ana''yi!e  t.'ne  ir.'bi-m.  Within  MAT'"',  a  s.irrrise  attack  will  ce 
assiimod  because 

'  ;  ti  r  r' e/(  t  '•.■a  i  ■>  ,  vr,  :s  '■  ,  u  ii-!  -  ;  ;  .i  ;  ■  -  \ ; 

have  i-orried  ahout  r  .t  e  Snx  if' ts  '  .i  b  1 1 :  t  y  'o 

I' hi  r  t  *  h  e.i  t  ' ‘-y  ;  •:  n  n  v  r  n  !' i  o  n.t  i  o  i- - 

j  t  i  c  n  1  r,  i  'ini  ,  i ;  1 I  '  t  r  i  n  Europe 

^  i  . :  .  •  '  t  a  '  N  ’  .  .  .  ■  r  ;  ■  '  ; 

!  i  m  ■  '  . 

.According  to  an^ily.st  Philip  Karhor  of  BDM  ''.’oriAjrrxtion  one 

imj.’i  icat  i  -ri  of  tine  on  'y  r-.’c-ait  So'.  io-t  .itimi.  v.si  on  tbit  pytG  ’  s  c'cer. 

•'■xist  IS  *  !wtt  .  .  It  -.'onf  1  rriis  '.ud.  *r.'.T',-  iui.-.  •.ei  a  title  So'.  !•.  ■ 

‘hr-'-at  for  surprise  invasi '.n  .  .  .  . 

V,  r  • 'f  :  c  i .  ti  d--''r  tvir.  mu;-'  i  ■  "  a  d  i  -i:  more  ‘fCtP 


’.■i  I'-c’..  ,  lA’  u  r.  tillage  tnt*.t  ..s  'o  :..o  r^jt^'i.'.  i  a  i  a  j  gainou  must  .i.-.. 

uurwei^h  t,ne  intic-rent  risk  of  such  an  operation,  iiecause  tiie  U.S. 
wtAiid  be  outniimbored  in  any  conceivable  Eui-asi.in  scenario  and 
could  not  afford  to  lose  large  military  formations  or  needlessly 
expend  considerable  quantities  of  resources. 

I  I  .  SOVTCT  AI^MY  DhTP  (DERATIONS 

'be  oper  ut  i  Dfidl  level  of  w,tr  an  ik-*  l<r'ir.'ai  as  tiuil  i  ■■.•h 
wiiere  tlie  movement  and  comrx-it  of  major  militai-y  fornvitions  is 


sO'j’r-;.  -  ci  to  1 1  ;  fj  ii-i/s  ri  piVilii't,  i.':k  t  i-'i-  i;  <’ 

111  cfd.;'  -iv, .  Kill!'-.!;  ^  ^’  ■  'll  n  :  !  iry  L  i  .  i -s .  Triis  .•'•'.‘‘■1 

gi  •- w  CKit  L'f  tl;t'  giM^ing  c  viiii  1  ■ -x .  t  y  w  u  ii.il  the  rt'jejt  :  oii  t;' 

idea  tiLftt  wars  could  be  won  in  a  single,  climictic  battle.  The 
Soviets  were  the  first  to  contemplate  the  implications  of  this  new 
level  and,  because  of  their  str.tt*'gic  lositicn,  tht  ir  thinldt.g 
c  ati/T'-d  ■(rc  r..!  th--  yr.i.l-tts  -f  jj.:’  -•u\tr  aarfare.  Soviet  thh.hue' 
at  id  e  \  ;  ■  1  I  ii  e  i-  '  1  '  I .  ’ll  '  ;  ,t  •  _  l '  .  :  t  ; .  i  a  i  '  h. .  t  .,i  i .  it  0  ■  O  u  .d  .  ;  i 
aetW'T.i  i’cxi.'rii  u  ti'-’K  t-’.uir  -  -J  Siniult  uic  u-,  aiid  se-j;:---;,*  ial 

'ly  -'f!  *  '  !  '  ;  r  d  r  ir  d  ‘  ■  t  *  a  t  f -it-  the  evf  ,  e  ’  i  .  t’  t  ‘  :  .e 


huisewi  t jaa'-aal  g>,-!.i\is  at  ihe  cent  er  of  his  tiieoreti.  aj. 
si-oculations.  Ly  genius  he  "...  meant  not  only  origiiallf'  a;.d 
cr“ati\ity  raiscnl  to  thejr  highest  power  but  also,  as  he  'wrote  in 
'  Ti  wa:-,  cf  rntrn!  ct-uit  :i;  c  ■!:'•;  a If 

'rue,  Miktiai!  i  te\' i  cii  ii.Khtu -h' a  sk^  i  w^is  <i  genuts.  Am.yi.g  it : 
liV u'i>'  toll ;  •••a  ill. a . •  ••  i  ■  • 

■  ’  :  '  '  >.'  I  ■  t  '  1.  '  '■  *  /' e  ■'i.'  ■  i  t 

''nij.Ii  •  .1  ;  >  c  j  (.  a  .  e  '  ui  ’ht.  u  v  a  ad  ihe  r.i  -.niui 

A  rui  ^  t  i  n 'i  A  r  d  s  tor  t  ::a  t  siti'iice'^  /' u  r  t /)  e  r 
J  f' \  e  1  o  p:n‘' n  t  .  Then  ■  .  .  his  openness  of 

.inJ  :  e h  n  i  ■:  a  I  a -.i.t  r  t  ne  s  s  Allowed  him, 

:  r  ■■  n n  .  t  •  •  ’  n  :  t  h  ~  t  i ::  do.  :  :  !  /  a  c  ,  t  o  r  e  - 
hink  hiA  ■-■hole  "ou-'-'pt  ir  'und  operofion^ 
irn!  moi'^  from  brood  ft  out  to  deep  bottle. 

\ !  •  a  I ■  ^  i  :!i (■  ■  !  m>  ,  bo  ,  '  •  ■  tn  e  /  j  j  d  '  •  .  - 

o  f  o  \  t- 1  .1 1  m e h.i  li  1  s  e  •/  o  r p  s  .  ^ 

Perhaps  his  gretatest  tehievenient  was  lea’cing  behind  him  an 
establishment  and  tradition  wthich  would  in  1942  provide  the 
springboard  for  the  Red  .Army’s  ultimate  v  ictor-y  over  'lermany. 

The  point  of  dejjfirture  for  Tukhachevskii  ’  s  operational  and 
tactical  thinking  was  t  he  idea  of  limui  taneously  tieuti’a  L i  c. ir.g  Mae 

•  ‘inv  *  h. I’ . -1 1  '  i*  * , -s  '■ . *  r  •  *  *  I  ■*  I  't  L 1  I  ‘ !  t »  ’ r*' r 

>  1 !  t  .inr  !  *  ^  ,  r  :  .  .  '  .  i  -  ■  ■  ‘  '  ■  '  ■  - ;  ■  ■ : 

•\\l •'.•r  L -’t r,  e  in  the  Hu.ssi  in  war  is  an  ar:n\’  and  front  .•mtvuntfr 


-  - 


i  tl  1  ^  v^'  J  *  <  j  ‘  f  'I  1 !  if ;  li J  Jjif” ;; 1 I  i  cii  j  i  L  ■j.:^  >  -_ii  lj  *  j  -  >  —  S 

infantry  bf  r  r  ’  ff  i  e  1^1 ,  ho  folt  th;at  a  brcxul  fi'uiit  strato^v  v.as 
raa',3-fary  Vl  a  a,ir,ul'  Ttiia  a,  i.:;h  tfa'-h  1  tint 

the  enriiiy  be  attacked  acf  oss  tiie  cntii  e  front  witii  infantry  so 
tiiat  the  weakest  point  could  be  identified  and  breached.  When 
this  vsas  (ion-',  tiio  re-aera-e  sho'-k  army  of  sevei'al  cavalry  corps, 
hoa\'ily  su!;>'rai.d  b-.-  ^r*ilif^ry.  would  be  inseit.ed  to  attack  the 

'•■.lil-'-d  t  hf’  "  i'  -  !-‘ec:;4  jd-  i' 

in  i  I'c  r ;  .'>  io-e- -r;  i  ::a  id'Ca,  s-,nrir-<j  t,y 

I  tk’  '  *  ,  ['■'  I-  '-'it.  «  it'-.  j  ■.'■O  fti  i  hti'r  nit  t' , 'tv  ;  i  '.:bt 


recooiii  tiun  of  the  imvort.ancf  .d  mf'ci-i^ini  rat  ion ,  trie  p.^tentiai  of 
aviation,  and  tii.iir  prodictioris  of  more  lothai  weapons  witn 
areat.er  ranges.  They  cor.  .-ludciJ  that,  t.hf'Ci'eticaLly,  the  new 


^  i’.r'Ci' is.t  -'ut  th'‘  fc'!'"'"'', 
'■'or  IT.  Tii'-y  li- 


r-!h  in  fact,  ttus  wr-.uid  not  orr.m-  luit  ;  L  World 
‘r.it  '  ll"  I've  si..i";k  army  siiouid  ie  ti.e 


:  rent  v,.-  i'  cnid  r  v  .i.i  i.y  exj.dcdt  .t  Lrci:::  ir,tj  ircc 

tiie  eneiTiy '  s  r’e  ir .  To  do  this  the  siveck  armiy  I'self  inad  t.o  L-e 
■•utf  ic  ifiti;.  .lu'.,-',  ir.ci  ':crresp.:.ndingly  streng  enough  to  renetrvite 
me*,*  ' i*.' l  cAt  ■'.*.■'.*;  utr*  ‘.r,‘  ,'.t  .  r'.*.?  ■■s  r  -u  ar.*.  ij\'^* 

•  ”  •  T' 1 1 i ■  rs.s  u'lt  ii  its  ovai  or-ganic  ,  -roes. 

in  e**n  i'a'',**.  "r.er:,  a  m,.;:,  eci-.  ;.ui  m.  :  e  .-a*  le -i  c-.i  m 


r--presenting  a  .significant  'ieisarture  f I'om  tb.e  brcxid  front 
strategy.  .\t  the  s-ime  time  the  uef.Kl  to  c'ciielon  the  forces  on  the 
main  a.xis  and  to  desigri  sptreial  equipment,  such  as  heavier  tanks 
for  the  penetrating  forces  and  lighter  ones  for  the  exploiting 
forces,  was  recogniztad.  After  Triandafii lev’s  death  in  1931, 
I'hief  of  .Vrmy  .Staff  lukliachec  sk  i  i  set  alxjut  reorganizing  the  army 
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Iri  t’’!f  '.-'ir'iN'  ; 'V30  ’  s  d-'--;'  V*  b '3  to  e\o]ve  irto  deep 
operations,  which  required  the  cooperation  of  aviation  with 
airierne,  nechani  e.ecl,  and  motorized  units,  and  for  the  whoJe  fore 
to  operate  independentiy  of  the  main  foriiuition.  The  now 
organization  was  intended  to  reach  to  a  depth  sufficient  enough 
for  the  attacker  to  effect  operational  reserves,  tactical 
airfields,  and  army  headquajters. 

The  .n  r^r/r  -ofn  was  how  to  turn  a  ta'-ticai  {enotrat  i  int 
iin  ore]'.'!’,  rjr;a  i  ui  eakt  iu  uvu.'h .  To  sv-  k  ariswers  to  this  and  otner 
I.)robion'jS ,  an  oiLerat  i  onal  facui  ty  was  set  up  at  the  Frunc.e  Act'idciny 
?  c.  -ti.i’.  i-  ;>  l-.irii.g  t:ds  i-'r:.',  iukha  d  .  wh. 

tnan  ;:,c  e.  r  of  ‘  i  k.-t.inw.  id  /hi  :;Kfy  Disir-'ct.,  maoo 

DOwK ,  New  ip  wwi tiers  wf  t'ur  j.n  Id..  ^  tre  Ac.tueiiy  oiiti  ined  tre 

nit-aJ  scheme  f^r  deep  ope I'at ions; 

(a)  the  operational  grouping  of  an  army 

t.',’  '  rif  i;i.ar:-in  should  pro'-  lde  for  two 
ccheions--the  attack  echelon,  made  up  or 
all-atms  formations  reinforced  with  artil¬ 

lery  and  tanks;  and  the  development  eche- 
1  o  n  .  ’  o  •’!  ;■  r  1  1  n  ■'  h  i  ,t  h  I  y  mc'  h  i  /  c  h  a  n  i  5  e  d  , 

mot.'i  i.^ed  and  cavalry  units  a  rut  tasked  to 
ex'.ena  tne  tactical  breach  in  the  defence 
to  operational  depth 

(b)  the  development  echelon  should  be 

committed  dir^'ctly  after  the  first  enemy 

defended  area  lad  been  breached  .  .  .  (and) 

must  take  on  the  enemv  s  second  defended 
area  before  it  could  break  loose  or  deal 
w  1  :  h  h  :  I'  c  sc  r  ve  s 

•'  r  I  t  h  e  •’  n  tire  a  p  e  r  a  ‘  ;  o  n  a  I  development  of 
•  :■  a  I  o  n  1  i  w-. ;;  i  u  e  x  '  e  rui 

:o  a  d  e  r  t  h.  ol  kiIometr'‘s — up  to  tne 

line  at  tne  enemv  s  main  suppiv  dumps  and 
army  headquarters 

id)  armv  aviation  (light  bomber  and  ground 
attack  units)  would  be  employed  on  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  break-in  and ,  in  depth ,  on 
operational  co-operation  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  echelon.  preventing  the  enemy 
reserves  from  intervening  and  offering  re¬ 
sistance  in  depth 

(e)  front  .  .  .  aviation  (long-range 

bombers)  can  I d  be  tasked  to  isolate  the 
t> !  c  a  k  -in  j  /.  t  :>  r  •  c  mi  1  v  t  f  1  v  from  ’he  e  n  e m  v  c 
s  t  r  a  ;  f‘  ^  i  •  ■  i  e  p  t  n  ,  a  riu  i  o  i  n  t  e  i  i  i  c  t  mo  ■  c m e  a  t 
of  his  strategic  reserves 


it)  J  i  r  '-outd  "o  in  at  the 

depth  of  the  enemy's  main  supply  dumps  and 
army  headquarters,  with  a  view  to  co¬ 
operation  ^'ith  the  development  echelon.'^ 

Because  the  operatioruil  aspects  of  the  deepening  idea  were 
still  being  worked  out,  only  the  tactical  concept  of  deep  battle 
entered  Soviet  doctrine  with  the  publication  of  Field  Service 
Regulations  1936  deei'  opei-Ht  i  ons  •were  only  t.enbU  i',,--] 

disc  uss'  d  in  that  re^adat  ion.  A  high>-r  op^.u-ati ona  1  sehoe]  ,  t!ic 
dent-.ral  Stctff  Academy,  was  cst-tbl  i  shed  in  1932  to  y'ic'k  up  wt.er-e 
the  Frunue  Ac-ad'-na  ::ad  hTt  ..tf'  u.d  fur '.hee  *  he  d-u-d  .f 

d'-.-p  U'erilTj>;s  .  hc'-u  i  '  a  cericyi  of  heatc-d  d*  Late 

r-  ajHi,  it  n.aue  s:  gtii:  i  .am  coiai lucuti ■.Uis  ii.  tiio  d'cu eiouihu.t  -  f 
theory,  oix-rational  art  and  the  training  of  higher  commanders  at'.H 
staffs  in  the  conduct  of  deep  operations.  For  example,  in 
determining  when  and  at  what  depth  to  commit  the  development 
e..dieion,  tiu a-e  tecrjiiques  were  offered;  agciiiist  a  weak  opposition 
send  it  straight  tiirough  withovit  a  broak-in  c»iittle;  under  nornvil 
conditioi'U  ins-n’t  it  jn  e  the  •■n--my's  toteticai  depth  liad  lu-een 
lH.'net:'ate<! ;  .uyi  irst  .-Ty  atro:  g  d'->f‘-'ns':-s  it  siicuid  r'.''inforce  the 
a  thick  eciielcn  and  tiien  expiloit  success.'® 

.Another  example  of  how  the  General  Staff  Acadermy  contributed 
to  tlie  growing  body  of  knowledge  sunovuiding  deep  operations 
■  ucric  -Tr.cd 


'he  act  tens  .u*  ^  he  d  e \' e  1  o  pme  n  t 

:•  r.  !  ;  u  •  ‘  f  ■  In  the 

'•h->i  '  '  •  a ;  i  .1 1:  t  ,  main  i'"dv  e-njid  .:;o 

about  !  U  k  1  j.  o  me  1 1  e  >  deep  and  take  on  the 
enemy's  second  defended  area,  putting  out 
only  motorised  reconnaissance  patrols  and 
raid  parties  beyond  this  depth.  In  the 
"deep"  play,  out  to  100  kilometres,  the 
development  echelon  would  go  straight  for 
the  enemy  operational  reserves  in  co¬ 
operation  with  aviation  and  airborne 
forces,  sending  out  mechanised  infantry  on 
raids  against  enemy  static  installations  or 
on  blocking  actions.  The  third  "combined" 
variant  >^mpIn-.-'d  ^uc-  i  pm,- n  t  ■■chel.ins, 

o  n  t?  L  /  ;  .71  c  .1  e  h  u  f  '  w  o  f  1  ank  i  ng  arm  i  e  .s  ,  t  a 
surround  and  destrov  major  enemy  groups. 
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Th*'  \'0’ k  of  t!'-"'  Cori’-r;"‘.l  S*  iff  .'.o '•d-;-rT-A  I'  d  to  a  noi.'  '.’orr^ii  or: 
of  the  Field  Service  Re'^ulations ,  P[’-39,  wliich  fully  expreK;-,ed 
deep  ou'e)' it  i  oiis  theory.  Prol'>ab]y  because  of  tlie  military  purges 
of  1937-38  and  the  long  shadow  they  cast  over'  Tiikliachevslcii ’s 
ideas,  the  manual  was  not  published.  However,  it  was  revised  in 
1941  and  its  operational  concepts  influenced  Seviet  conduct  of  the 
war,  particularly  the  development  of  the?  instrument  that  was  to 
c:.:H!uet  their  deer'  operations  and  tnus  L-ead  tls-ii' 
count  I'l-of  It: i  \  es  :  the  molii  le  groui'--.. 

The  Soviet  OMG  Concept 

L  1  .  I  1  ‘U^  t.' T  jrOlj;*  (  _^AJ/  .‘OI i  ^  '.t 

result  of  the  theory  of  deep  oie?raticns  deveiopeMd  at  the  Frruise 

experience  gained  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (World  War  II). 
Wliereas  World  War  II  mobile  groups  were  supposed  to  encircle  large 
enemy  groupings  and  inflict  whatever  collateral  damage  they  could 
iL.  they  'd^'S'roy  headquarters ,  siqplies,  etc.),  the  shor-t  ind 

potentially  nuclear  nature  of  a  modern  conflict  ag.ainst  NATO 
places  diffi^r-'Mit  rtKpuremenls  on  the  CMG.  NATO  would  be  at  a 
numerical  di  sado'ant.:ige  iii  any  i.irge  scale  conventi ojvaI  whv  against 
the  Soviets  and,  •  onsaqi.iently ,  lias  adopt-xl  a  first  use  iolicy  for 
nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  maintain  a  credible  deterrent.  The 
Soviets,  therefore,  hoioe  tiiat  an  oariy  Lntr'otluction  of  OMG’s  into 
NATO's  operational  depth  will  prevent  th.e  esbablishmont  of  a 
stable  defense  and  tliat  the  intermingling  of  forces  and  fast  {.ace 
of  oi)..'rat  ions  will  pr^emrg  the  use  of  nuclear  weaixons  t'O  restore 
*  ‘  a.  ;•  O' . 

In  esseiii.  t',  cne  tiuxttc;:’  .^fi aiegic  aim  ^if  .iiCii  irr.  oo’.  ict.  1'.  ep 
operations  is  to  defeat  NATO  nuclear  strategy,  while  the 
operational  aim  is  still  the  desti-uction  of  large  enemy 
formations.  But  instead  of  the  encirclement  of  those  forces  being 
the  primary  goal  and  confusion  and  panic  being  the  secondary,  as 
mobile  groups  tried  to  do,  OMG’s  seek  primarily  to  physically  or 
psychologically  dislocate  the  enemy  in  order  to  create  the 
''otiditioris  for  th'^ir  I'^f^’at  in  detail,  with  ••n'- i rclement  lieing  a 
g'jal  '.'tdy  if  *  he  ■  ircumst.ari’' -'s  w:ll  .ilL^w  >.  t . 
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The  headquarters  that  is  able  to  conitntmd  and  control  a 
mcxierri  CMC  is  at  a  lower  level  than  its  World  Wai-  II  prolecessor . 
"ank  in  191  !- 15  had  aroiifd  5C0  t;tnl-.-.- ,  idiile  the;.’ 

;  I!  '  ; !  ■■■  i -;i' e:  ;  h;-:'.-*  ji'O  t.srk.-;  a:..]  h'k’’'-;  i.i'.vr  .U',;  i  ■ 

over  1400.  With  the  addition  of  supiJijrtin^  artillery  and  air 
assault  forces  a  front  OMG  consisting  of  a  modern  tanl^  ai-niy  simply 
becomes  too  unwieldy  to  command  and  control,  and  difficult  to 
sustain  over  an  extended  LOC.  Further,  an  army  headquarters  is 
not  capable  of  controlling  two  battles  simultaneously  (due  to  its 
tactical  natui-e  and  its  limited  means  to  comimind  and  control), 
nviking  it  impassible  for  both  the  attack  and  development  echelons 
(whu’h  t'Lbl'.r  two  liistinct  h.a*^tlc.s)  to  l.e  lU’.'i-a-  the  s.-iok.-  army 
he.  i. ;  p..  .a  t'.n  s  .  The  th'.-:  e  ,  ..aie  Loj  ♦•a  pair.;;  far  .i 

'mailer,  specially  tailored  force  under  the  ccitiiaand  of  -an  ad  hoc 
corps  headquarters  for  front  level  OMG  oi;>c.‘rations . 

.-\nother  thing  thiat  is  different  about  the  frort  level  OMG 
from  the  old  mobile  group  is  its  echelonment.  During  many  World 
War  II  operations,  BeLgorod-Khiar 'kov  being  a  good  e.xamp>io,  the 
annor^^i  forces  iru-iking  up  the  mobile  group;  wcuh.i  plunge  into 
'  pj^.c'-.iticjnai  deptli,  but  foilow-on  infa/itri  .md  other  .support  i  CS 
and  CSS)  were  not  able  to  keep  up.  The  armored  forces,  therefore, 
bec.ame  \Tilnerable  to  cotinterattacks  with  the  whole  operation  being 
subject  to  defeat  in  detail.  Today,  the  virtually  equal  mobility 
of  infantry  and  the  inherent  combined  arms  nature  of  all 
formations  solves  the  old  problem  but  at  the  s;ime  time  creates  a 
new  'ne:  on  t,he  one  ha.nd  there  is  less  sesvir-at  i. 'm  \nd 
I.  ui it  1 !  1..1  i  t y  o,- '^.wr-; -n  ti'iC  au\'ancing  armor  arid  t  ol  lowing  s'.ipp.'crt ,  but 
on  *'hc  other  hand  the  enemy  has  the  .same  mobility,  th.us  increasing 
t.he  d. Anger  of  e.’^jxssed  flariks  and  overextension  of  the  line  of 
I  )p<uat  ions .  To  alleviate  these  problems  the  GMG  lias  become  less 
arm-^r  and  more  combined  arms  oriented,  with  a  motorized  division 
I'ol  Lowing  the  tank  division  as  a  seccmid  •,»;heLon  to  co^er  artillery 
deplo\Tiient,  send  out  raids,  and  protect  the  LfX’s. 

The  GMG’s  objectives  depend  on  the  level  involved.  A  Soviet 
army  level  OMG,  most  likely  a  reinforced  armored  division, 

acts  as  a  large  operational  r  a  hi  i  ng 
force.  Typ ica  1 1  y  it  is  assigned  an  u I t i ~ 


S 


mate  objective  or  objectives  .  .  •  but  is 

e\  pec  ted  to  disrupt.  c.ipi-;ire.  or  seire 
other  objectives  along  the  vj,,  whiie 
attempting  to  avoid  a  decisive  engagement 
with  large  enemy  forces.^^ 

A  front  OKi,  an  ad  hoc  corps,  will  be  expected  to  help  tiie  first 
operational 


.  echelon  penetrate  the  enemy  defenses, 
if  required,  and  then  to  raid  deep  into  the 
eneniv  rear  as  eaiiv  in  the  or  tensive  as 
possible  .  .  .  to  destrov  enemv  nuclear 

weapons,  air  de  tenses ,  communications,  com¬ 
mand  and  Control,  to  seice  airfields  or 
d  1  s  r  u  p  t  1  1  n  e  s  e  f  c  unim  u  r,  i  ca  t  i  o  n  ,  and  to 
assist  ad  ^  t  n  :  i  ng  m  in  t  o  r  c  e  s  b  v  s  t  i  c  i  n  \ 
bridgeheads,  road  junctions  and  Si.  forth.^^ 

For  an  OIG  to  rui'.e  its  great-:-st  effect  it  must  not  oe 
committed  too  soon,  too  late,  too  shallow,  or  too  deep:  it  should 
be  inserted  precisely  at  the  time  and  place  that  the  attack 
echelon  achieves  operational  depth.  Operational  depth,  however, 

.  is  not  just  the  rear  edge  of  the  aef ended  zone,  but 
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incliiJes  the  additiory^i  depth  the  nobiie  i'orcc  net  as  to  develop 
its  initial  miinoenvre.  It  is  in  the  achievcniont  of  this 
additiomil  depth  vi'.ere  tiie  dii feren:  e  between  the  two  levels  oi 
OMG,  array  and  front,  can  best  be  understood  (Figure  1).  Among  the 
armies  that  make  up  the  front's  first  operational  echelon,  the 
ones  on  main  axes  are,  in  deep  ope-rations  terms,  attack  echeiens. 
Their  mission  is  to  yen<^trate  en>'-my  defens<=-3  to  the  rear  edge  of 
the  tactical  delfuicd  sone.  t^ice  -  fiat  is  ccixtp :  . -it  d ,  tne  ar:;,;. 
OMG  would  then  be  insertfxi  cit  the  crucial  time  to  secuie  a  sort  oi 
bridgehead  beyond  Lh.e  defeiKled  7one  for  the  front  OMG  to  pass 
tiirough  and  coiitinue  into  tnv  e;n;;.y  :  cm  wii;.;  a  :  o  g  it- 

momentum.  Together,  thie  two  CMG’s  constitute  the  front  s 
dovetoffic  nt  e.ric.  i.,  and  t-.d.n  wnuj^i  vat  rt-^ :  "d  ry  t;.i  tr.,;;: 


commander . 

Time  and  space  calculations  are  essential 
deep  operation  against  a  prepared  defense.  The 
studied  the  asfo.  cr.s  of  , mobile  group  c; -era t  ions 


to  a  modern  Soviet 
Soviets  have 
iritcns-'iy  (and  laW-' 


OPEiaTIOtUL  HVNWJVER  INDICPS 


,  e'emnu -m'.-rit 

to  t.'c 

iiirat 

Upnl  Man 

Strength  ;  Seetur  No. 

Deptb 

1 

1  Mst» 

Luration 

Force 

Tks/SP  Guns  1  Width  Rts 

Day  i 

1  Depth 

( Days ) 

Tk  Army 

1300-1500  16-24  4-6 

0-80 

1-3 

250”  > 

7 

( nuclear  scared ) 

300”> 

5 

10-16 

o5u”> 

3 

( conventional ) 

Tk  I)i%' 

add  8-12  2-3 

O-oO 

1-2 

“t 

(nucleir  scurt-d! 

’  dtd- > 

I 


5-S 

i  coriventioriai ) 


MRD 


265  8-16  2-3  0-3  1 

(nuclear  scared)  60^^^ 

70(3) 

5-10 

( conventional ) 


3-4 

2-3 

1-2 


Notes:  (11  Prepared  defense; 

(2)  Partially  prepeired  defense 

(3)  Unprepared  defense; 

(4)  .Ail  units  deployed  in  1-2  echelons. 


TABLE  1 
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nvany  World  W^r  II  etcamplcs  to  use)  to  de'.elop  noriiej  to  guide  thejr 
em(>lo>;Tierit  of  GiXT=ttional  nvincuver  forces.  Table  1  shows  son.e  of 
the  indices  on  wliich  these  non.'iS  are  Liised.’^  .\gainst  aii 
unprepared  defense,  time  and  sj.'ace  calculations,  although  still 
critical,  take  a  back  seat  to  the  sound  understanding  of 
of'crational  procedures  and  their  rigoi-ous  application. 

Cone ! us  i  on 

Coi'isidoriiig  3o^■ict  histojA'  arid  geogi’MpiiV  f  e3i-*’cjal  :>■  in  '.hi- 
century !  ,  the  size  of  their  ax'ruy,  and  their  e!nti:.isis  on 
warfa?-e,  drccToi  ciP  of  a  i''%v-l  of  -.rir  h^•T>‘c■n  OuU.ics  asif 

strategy  is  not  surprising.  Givc-n  tries-  cii-c-iuustariccs ,  orie 
f 'irniu  I  at;  j '::n  of  a  di-ei.  ;or;s  oonc-'V't  is  •vo-o.  i-' ::;s  sno;  r .  s  . 

Soviet  OMG's  wiii  be  ni-g)ii>  nubile,  heavily  rvinfoioood 
combined  arms  teams  with  enough  strength  and  flexibility  to  send 
out  both  ground  and  air  task  forces  on  raids  against  selected 
Uargets.  To  be  successful  they  must  be  committttd  in  carefully 
orchestrated,  critically  timed  echelons  along  well  establishcxi 
lines  of  commiuucation.  The  maneuver  groups  will  attempt  to  move 
rapidly  th;  ougl  ■■  inpr  ep-w ai  or  ilefoated  NATO  foi-ces  to  roach 
op>eraticnai  dopih,  arid  once  there  chey  could  be  expecticrl  to 
physically  or  psychologically  dislocate  the  enemy  and  create  the 
conditions  for  their  ultinifite  defeat. 


III.  U.S.  ARMY  DKKP  OPERATIONS 


i;,j  A,'  i-  '  •;  i;  i  :  ■'w'"  ■xi.  'orr.s  arioi;'*  t.n'r’ir  abiii*; 

to  succeed  during  a  war  in  Luropt,-;  -cmei  gir-g  tecimology  w:  up  j  s 
and  the  serious  attention  b^ing  paid  to  the  operational  level  of 
war  by  some  members  of  the  Alliance. The  new  weaponry  threatens 
to  revolutionize  the  battlefield  the  way  that  nuclear  weapons  did, 
and  despite  their  growing  technological  sophistication  the  Soviets 
still  maintain  a  healthy  respect  for  the  West’s  technological 
capability  and  economic  potential.  As  for  operational  art,  what 
troubles  the  Soviets  is  ihiat  an  increase  in  ..peratioml 
sophistication  would  mean  better  control  by  in  giior  cotruivind- -'  s  Uid, 
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thvis,  a  moi'e  effective  intc^fation  of  boLii  tlie  exist  ii.-.;  fra-'c,.  ru/1 
the  new  ucaponr-y . 


Doctrine 

FM  100-5,  Operations,  officially,  if  belatedly,  introduced 
the  operational  level  of  war  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  19S2.  Despite 
the  fact  th;at  the  -Vnerican  Army  is  60  years  or  so  behind  the 
bC'\  1  t  s  in  i '  s  t  h  :  n  r'.  1 '  V  at  1 1  it*  '  -  p.  ■  i  a  l  i  oi  la  i  a-*c^  e  1  t  i  ic  r  c  ii-  *.  s  r  r :  i 
shoi'tage  of  itieas  or  opinions  in  th*e  siiirite-i,  and  soinetimes 
heated  debat.e  otei-  tiie  new  Airland  [lattle  Doctrine  and  its 
undor'ly  ing  opir.it  l  art  i  cc-nc*:pt  .  So-.  i-^-t  ic-action  to  tiic* 

.\merican  await-nesis  of  op>cration.  1  art  and  the  interest  it  tias 
ki.n(.;b.d  aii;..i.4  '.Ait-  al.iie?  piys  t:i;od.-  tc  tht  strides  th.p  ha-.-,- 
been  irtKie.  But  the  debate  has  done  little  to  develop  foi* 
inclusion  in  our  doctrine  any  kind  of  concept  for  the  employment 
of  ground  forces  in  deep  operations. 

.AirLar.d  [Vittle  doctrine  divides  tlie  battlefield  into  thi'ee 
interrelated  ar-e.-ts  of  operation,  referred  to  as  close,  deep,  anil 


Aiaa\S  OF  OFfcliATION 

CLOSE 


FIGURE  2 


roar,  with  each  IcvcJ’s  cloao  area  rougVily  enconiivmsing  the  dose, 
deep,  and  i-ear  ai-eas  of  its  immediate  suboidiuato  (Figure  2). 

Deep  operat  ionfi  are  the  activities  directed  against  enon.y  forces 
in  tiie  deep  ai  t  a.  .di!  exiii-.i nation  of  doctrine  reveals  what  tlie 
.Army  currently  expects  to  accomplish  with  ground  forces  when 
conducting  its  deep  operations. 

FM  100-5  stntes  that,  at  the  operational  level,  deep 
op-'rat  ioi;s  shoiild  ”...  inci'i<le  efforts  to  current 

and  to  i nf In-’-i.K.v  ’.I'.t'if,  whrn,  and  against  wtu’iii  nitnic 
buttles  will  i;t"  f-uigli;  Iw.y  c'Mi>hr>s  i  n  ) .  Although  groiaid  .'iVinr-u'.  •.  r 
is  mentioned  as  a  I'ossible  means  of  conducting  deep  operations  the 
priority  in  the  .-Ai'my’.s  keystone  warfighting  '.iviniuai  is  c.leaj  iy  vn 
operatioivil  fires  and  electronic  warfare,  both  explicitly  and 
imniicitiy.  vhep  Ai:i..i;.u  IMtti--  uioM'.r.e  c,v„;.7  •■■a-  nsroi'cr 
military  formations  accomplish  in  their  deep  operations  can  be 
seen  in  the  supporting  docti  inal  manuals  for  those  formations.  FM 
100-6,  Large  Unit  Operations,  does  not  even  mention  deap 
operations.  Fm  100-15,  Corps  tn era Liens,  discusses  deep 
operations  solely  in  relation  to  their  imi^act  on  the  corps’  own 
close  fight.  TViere  is  no  discussion  of  the  corps  or  one?  of  its 
subordinate  divisions  p^enetrating  enemy  defenses  and  raiding  deep 
to  destroy  vital  targets  and  seize  key  ob.jectives  while  avoiding 
decisive  engagement. 

Interestingly,  the  division  level  doctrinal  Tanu/ti  does 
address  deep  operations  in  supijort  of  higher  headquarters.  IM  71- 
100,  Division  Op>or.at ions ,  states  that  "division  deep  operations 
ue  ?;ot  a  functicM-  of  depth,  but  i  function  of  v.ruit  forces  are 
ta'ing  attacia*d  ana  tne  iiit  id  tne  oru  ati  in.  ”  I-,  g  .  r  " 

s.y  tliat  "the  di%usion  will  conuuct  deep  o^er-itiuns  .  .  .  as  a 
unit  in  support  of  a  corps  or  LAC  operation  or  it  may  commit 
organic  and  supporting  division  elements  to  deep  operations  in 
.support  of  the  division  tactical  plan  .  .  .  While  there  is 

an  unmistakable  oixirational  implication  in  these  statements,  no 
concept  currently  exists  in  corps,  LAC  (echelons  above  corps),  or, 
indeed,  U.S.  .Army  doctrine  within  w+iich  the  division  can  plan, 
train,  and  uitimc\tpiy  execute  deep  oijerations  to  achieve 
otierational  objectives.  Just  as  FM  100-5  Joes,  ail  of  these 
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maniials  place  the  emphasis  for  deep  op>oraLions  on  indirect  fire, 
air,  and  B'. 

Ironically,  Airl-tr.il  Pattle  doctrine’s  fiuKlameril  a  1  tenets, 
initiative,  agility,  depith,  and  svTichroni  ration,  would  seem  to 
encourage  the  developniic'nt  of  a  deep  operations  concept.  Fli  100-5 
encourages  its  readers  to  think  (and,  correspondingly,  act)  in  a 
way  that  would  he  conducive  to  a  concep>t  such  as  deep  opHCi'ationii  L 
nvueiner  by  a  stecially  tailor--d  m'litary  forivi;’' i'T;  int''nd''d  to 
r>i  t  .  rr.  t  i  aim.;:  b.-  c^-.; .-r.-  to 

the  thf'ater,  tiie  cnem-y,  anii  ('utu:*-  cw.Tat  i ca;,'-; ,  .and  tt^en  siiaie 
events  to  achieve’  the  desired  theat-T  :-;trategic  aims;  by  defining 
operational  maneuver  and  deciaririg  its  pus  peso  to  be  tiie 
e:\pjloitation  of  tactical  success's  to  achieve  osorational  results; 
b>  pa'ornoting  in  l  t.  s  at, ;  v  e  ,  hie:. ; :  .  n  '  ,  t-'I.::.-  ■  ,  .i'-.,  . 

willingness  to  accept  risk;  by  encouraging  aggressive,  high 
momentum  operations  tliat  build  and  sustain  a  rempx?  caj:able  of 
pressing  the  fight  to  a  successful  conclusion;  by  describing 
turning  movements  that  avoid  defer.scs  and  instead  e  ek  to  s-'c;.,.;  e 
c;ritic-al  objectives  deep  in  the  enemy’s  rear;  by  encouraging 
flexibility  in  the  defense  tiir.ough  the  mainten.ince  of  an 
OT'orationai  reserve  and  a  timely  return  to  uidensive  apcratiO'i.::^; 
and  by  providing  an  oporatiorial  framework  as  a  common  reference 
for  all. 


Tone 1  us ion 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  U.S.  deep  operations  is  not,  a  concept 
for  the  employment  of  grou/id  forces  in  pursuit  of  opxirational 
H;ms,  L'tjt  raiiier  a  set  of  act i .  : tic;; ,  ir;;:.'i:  ;ly  aij-  ,  u  tilL'rv, 

.ind  Ltv ,  with  ;:nly  limited  operational  si  gnifi  ranee .  Tiie  ■.•videnre 
;^uggests  that  although  the  U.S.  Army  lias  no  explicit  QMG-like 
concept,  AirLarid  Battle  doctrine  couid  conceivably  supixirt  such  an 
idea.  Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  writers  of  divisional 
doctrine  have  been  infected  by  the  strong  maneuver  orientation  of 
the  still  relatively  new  U.S.  doctrine  and  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  exploring  its  possibilities  and  implications.  The 
question  of  what  the  U.S.  might  accomplish  by  conducting  Soviet 
style  deep  op>erations  with  ground  forces  needs  to  l>e  examineii. 
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iV.  ANAi.YNiS  ANA  KVAIA; A  i  i  ; 
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)  FOu'-'  KS 


If  a  nicijor  land  war  belvNoen  Soviet  and  Vestc-xn  allianc.es  on 
tiu'  Fufc-i-ean  or  Asian  continents  was  ot>en- ii  t.\  t!;t;-  Sov  iet  side, 
the  West  would  initially  be  on  the  operational  as  well  as  the 
strategic  defensive.  Even  though  the  defense  would  be  a  "shield 
of  blows,"  to  bori'ow  Clausewi’z’s  tenri,  v.LOiJer  current  doctrine  the 
blof's  nvide  by  ground  units  would  be  only  tactical  ones;  the 
Op.'ioriooo  blous  wxLiid  oe  licri!-  ia  :;aer.it:  'in':  with  li;e 

stated  aim  (in  the  conts-xi  oH  an  overali  d--fen-;vi  iwirig  'i^rily  to 
creat.e  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  close  risiit.  The  cuir'-rA 

-■  \jlt '.'I  1  1  ■  'Cl  's  P't  'll  d^ P  ‘ 1  a t i.  .  1 . tii'C'-  i‘  C'S  tc'-  •  l  -it  L 

initiative  bt.-cause  it  accepts  this  uefensi-e  ■•cmijiion  .arid  relies 

and  create  tiie  conditions  f  p  the  operaticn.ai  oifensive.  This 
operational  defensive  featuring  tactical  counterat backs  amounts  to 
the  acceptance  of  battle  on  Soviet  terms. 

The  West  must  take  the  or>eratiorutl  olfensi'-e  i>oth  for 
political  reasons  and  to  gain  anything  decisive:  the  ijuestion  is 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  If  an  oixirational  comit'  rstroke  was 
iatmehed  while  the  encinv"  was  .still  ittaci'ing  ther-e  would  probably 
be  gaps  tliat  could  be  exploited.  By  exploiting  tric-oe  .,apvs  the 
enemy  could  be  forced  to  take  up  a  hasty  defense,  or  even  criange 
his  plan,  and  "maintaining  the  operational  plan  is  the  primary 
task  of  r-egimental  through  front  commanders."^®  There  are  two 
forms  that  this  theater,  or  regional  counterstroke  could  take:  an 
at  bick  directly  into  the  front  or  flank  of  the  •■nerro.  ’s  ;ain 
■•‘■‘■.ir’ !  s  !  i 'iri  attrition  str.Hcr,}' — fiie  ■‘ar.ve  :iv,>s  .-.cr  '.imc'; 
or  an  itidir-ect  appro^ich  aim«-d  at  an  enem.v  wcakix  is  (a  maneuver 
strategy — where  space  interacts  with  mass  and  time).  It  could  be 
argued  that  in  order  for  the  indirect,  or  maneuver  approach  to  be 
more  successful,  or  even  decisive,  it  should  continue  into  the 
enemy’s  depth.  .Assuming  that  this  Is  true,  two  questions  emerge, 
each  addressing  the  larger  issue  of  the  feasibility  of  deep 
operations  by  a  U.S.  ground  force.  First,  what  effect  must  a  deep 
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oi>erations  force  have  to  be  oporatioii- 1'.'  Svcon.i,  size  of 

forxe  could  it  h'tbo  to  [>r'->.iuce  l.he  d.*  ■  .  i  rv-ii  o'Tict.'’ 

According  to  C.J.  Dick,  a  re--.e.:u'.-h  associate  at  the  Soviet 
Studie;--,  Researi  'h  Centi  e  at  Sandhin-st. ,  the  curient  Soviet  s;tiMti’  'y 
in  Eui'oi>e  is  to  mount  a  stiong,  bi-oid  front,  s^u-pnse  attack  ain.eiJ 
at  preempting  defensive  preparation  and  causing  meeting 
engagements  between  large  units.^'  Under  these  conditions  the 
Soviets  believe  that,  theoretically,  they  can  overcome  NATO 
d'U'er;:  :• ’S .  To  aclih''.o  this  ‘hvy  f-/el  they  n.;cd 

(1)  gair:  it  ]e  ;."t  some  nv:  tcure  of  strategjo  surprI-;o, 

(2)  acccii4'l  isli  theii"  imjiied  ia.te  st,r.it-gic  cTcjet’tives 
witii:x;i  follow  or.  torv;> oj-  ..  v  ;  io/.  d 

( S )  ad\nnce  raunliy, 

(1;  att.ack  hi  cci-t},, 

(5)  achie\e  air'  s  iperior  u  ‘  , 

(6)  exercise  centra.lized  0!X?ration,'il  control  and 
decentralized  battle  management,  and 

(7)  take  a  combined  arms  .approach. 

But  this  strategy  inv'olvos  significant  tradeoffs.  Fii-st, 
they  will  only  be  able  to  mu.ster  an  overall  2:1  ad\'antage  in 
divisions.  Scc:crid,  ^hc-vv  will  no*  be  a  fo!  htw-on  echelon  arid  only 
a  relatively  nedest.  combined  .arn-s  i'-.'S--'rve .  Third,  larger  at\d  mo!'e 
comple.x  combintxl  arms  formiitioris  reciuire  time  for  coordination 
while  the  d-.-mand  for  higher  tempo  r-educes  the  time  available.  It 
is  these  weaknesses  tViat  deep  cp.>erations  should  attack  .»t  the 
oi>erational  level. 

()j>erat.iorvil  Aims  of  Dt'op  Haneuv'^r  by  U.S.  Ground  Forcres 
)  I'.h, .vr.  r,  ‘nc  miin 

of  advance  the  Soviets  m'..iSt  tiiin  tiie  lines  eisewnoie. 

Undoubtedly ,  they  will  be  thinned  in  areas  where  tiiere  is 
difficult,  more  easily  defended  terrain.  Nonetheless,  given  the 
right  mix  of  forces  massed  rapidly  at  the  critical  points  quick 
breakthroughs  are  [xjssible  in  these  lightly  defended  areas. 

Because  there  is  no  follow-on  echelon  and  only  a  relatively  small 
reserve  a  successful  penetration  by  a  sizable,  mobile  force  would 
meet  less  ^;pposition  once  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  r'esulting  in  a 
greater  likelihood  of  surviving  ar»d  greater  freedom  of  action. 
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riti.tliy,  siiC-' t .rui  oj'  ^  m  ih--  cir.  :,\’s  rear  v,ould 

e:;'Kr-r-U\te  his  alre.uiy  critical  time  pioblem  by  giving  him  still 
another  thi  <at  to  worry  about,  in  a  comi)lotoly  new-  directi  oti,  with 
tlae  likely  effects  being  to  reiluce  his  oixeiatioual  temixi  and 
foicir.g  liini  to  Ic'C.  oe  — acce-yting  our  tciins  of  iattle. 

To  have  operatiopaal  effect  the  luiit  attacking  deep  must  take 
a  force  sufficient  enough  to  thi'eaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
oierat  icna  1  conuiaridei'  ai.d  c-ither  destroy  the  most  vulnerable  of 
his  '/iial  SN-;-. ems  (C  ,  logis'^irs,  aviation,  etc.)  or  force  him  to 
oiian^  ■  h:s  c  ..-‘'ra'  oo;.i  i  idui  ;  yrod.^'  t  tlu  ni.  Ttie  co::i.;v::.d',r  tl:  •' 
mii't  t.c  thus  offeetod  is  th--  trrnr.  As  already  n.eriti  as;d,  lias  :s 
tlie  lowest  i-''\t'd  h'.ad'iu.ar ■ ‘'■rs  feel  can  figrit  two  battles  at 

r. nco,  and  it  is  a .  ss  ta--  ..ha  .e  f.nal.  i.bjcs  i.  i  .  ;  . 

i-olitical  and  oi'onomii-  .‘'.a' s ,  ^a-jaate  to  strategic  aims. 

Net  -s.c  !  !'.  s  i  :,g ! ;.  t:.-‘  ••  a.j-  ■]  ■■ffb-cts  ire  Maa-  sirniiai'  ■  o 
wiiat  the  Soviets  exyect  from  their  C  MG ,  with  one  imixjrtant 
exception:  because  of  the  leiatively  shallow  strategic  depth  of 

Western  Eurof^ ,  th'^  So\  iet  OMG  could  lotentially  ha\  e  strategic 
e+'f'ct.  It  IS  unlikely  ti^at  a  b.5.  'ie''p  oi-eration  could  lia\e 
strategic  eff-''ct,  except  in  a  situation  where  successful 
Cl  rational  nvuieu\er  led  to  disintegration  of  the  War:saw  Pact 

ai. i  lari,-''. 

A  ntij  .'f  diff-.'rence  in  the  two  forces  is  their  expendain  i it  . 
The  size  of  Warsaw  F’act  forces  means  tiiat  if  an  OMG  was  destroyed 
it  wouJd  lla^c  little  strategic  impact,  (ignoring  the  moral  and 
jxiiitical  impli -atioris  i  .  If  a  b.S.  deep  oi-x-irations  force  was 
l‘sLroy>xl,  bic'.wever,  trie  boss  would  be  sorely  felt. 

In  oTfi-'-r  tu  icaiie'.'  t'a*'  ■iesir'mj  effects  tiie  rleep  operations 
.in:  ...u.c  C  i  a.,'  :•  bi:_'  ■loh  'O  d-al  with  Or' 

and  continue  to  conduct  o(xa'ations.  Tbiat  reser'.e  woiua  most 
likely  be  one  or  two  di%isions,  at  least  one  of  which  would  be  a 
reinforced  tank  division,  ixrssibly  supported  by  attack  helicopters 
and  an  air  assault  brigade.  The  deep  operations  unit  must  also 
have  sufficient  strength  and  flexibility  to  send  out  raids  to 
attack  the  far  flung  segments  of  the  vital  systems  't  must 
destroy,  and  to  also  maintain  at  least  a  degree  of  protection  for 
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Finally,  the  inij  t  nivr-.L  be  iiii.;hly 


it.s  line  of  c  i; '..u'}  e  ,  it  b:.ti  (L.C<..'). 
mobile  and  loyi  st  i  c  a  L 1  y  snpi--ortable . 

The  Sif.e  and  finpivirb  dlity  of  a  iV'cp  CT>e:at. i ons  F'oiae 
Before  considering'  deep  operations  theory  and  such 
consiilerations  as  attack  and  develoiimcat  echelons,  the  first 
foniiiticn  tiifit  leaps  out  as  a  poss'dhle  deep  operations  candidate 
is  a  reinfor'"' d  a::;;'.'r‘'d  di’.'i  sion,  whicli  is  '.vhat  constitutes  thf' 


So\’  i^.'t 
a:  1 1  r 


iMIi  > 


rn  tiis  ai '>.jCie  irie 


■  t  AcC'-iSs  the  PLOT  ,  c;ii' 


in  ti:-' 


■p’ Ifixr,  Military  Review,  COL  William 


Brinklev  c-.iic  1  n;i<-d  tiiat  logistics  i-ejuirements  would  p£'e\ent  an 
u'lioM'd  dr- i-iirn  trim  i..,onv;  .a  liable  organ  i it  icn  {'oi’  tiie  '.oiii  . 
of  OMG-like  fii-'.'-pi  oi.er'it ions  to  a  depth  of  150  kilometers.  His 
t  indin-'.'-  ui'  Sii,:;.';  :.'a-d  in  1  lb]  e  t’ . 


,\RMOfi£D  DIVISION  SUIT^LY  RHQOIRLMENTS 


ri  of  Sun 

r 

ITT 

IV 

V 

vrii 

7  •  ' 


Requirement  in ^Short  Tons  Per  Week 
30  flow  side  of  estimate) 

11,577  (all  vehicle/aircraf t  fuels) 

50 

15,232  (3  hvy,  3  mod,  1  It  days  combat! 
14  (low  side  of  estimate) 

20 , 0 1 0  ST/Week 

26,910  Required 
1,235  Capacity 
25,675  ST/Week  Shortfall 


TABLE  2 


Brinkley  asr.nnH's  Oiat  all  of  the  nviterial  n‘r'<led  for  a  wcek-!:.'ng 
.snui  vo.ui  i  :.r  .  ra;  ;  :  ’d  dong,  owing  to  a  ii,ng  anc 

tenuous  LOC.  (.sing  his  i'lguies  the  division,  using  c-li  organic 
ground  vehicles,  can  carry  less  than  5%  of  wliat  it  requires  to 
sustain  itself.  He  also  found  that  the  amount  of  lift  to  haul  the 
remaining  supplies  would  be  mere  than  even  the  corps  could  handle. 

Colonel  Brinkley  completed  his  study  by  saying  that  "cross- 
FLCn  attacks  should  be  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  attack  and  the 
time  to  complete  the  mission  (for  e.xample,  no  more  than  50 
kilometers  or  24  hours  in  diu-ation)  which  can  be  reasonably 
supported  by  a  DISCOM  augmented  with  COSCOM  or  theater  assets. 
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If  an  aril: Ted  di\-ision,  the  seemingly  logiccil  choice  for  a  deep 
oporations  unit,  cannot  tie  suprx>rted  to  operational  depth — implied 
by  P.rinJiley  to  bo  aj'ound  150  kilometers — is  there  any  other  force 
capvible  of  having  opeiational  effect  that  can? 

For  certain,  an  air  assault  brigade  inserted  into  the  enemy 
rear  and  suppiie-d  by  air  could  avoid  the  reejuirements  of  making  a 
potentially  costly  and  time  consuming  penetration  of  the  FLOT  on 
the  ground  and  of  nvi  i  ntai iii  iig  a  ground  Ltf  iGI.OC).  Given  the  air 
defense  caivat..il ities  and  tiio  mobility  and  firep)Ov,er  of  Soviet 
forces,  however,  the  brigade  prol>ably  could  not  survive,  let  alone 
acccnipi  i  sh  the  mission.  Nonetheless,  the  fl‘ xibility  and 
increased  comliat  {-ot.-ntial  offered  by  air  assault  can  offer  an 
iin!  xji't.vmt  ilimr-fisi  on  to  deep  oi>?rations  as  evidenced  by  Soviet 
plans  to  use  that  catvabiiity  extensively  to  supiport  its  0^iG's. 

It  is  pxDssible  tliat  an  organization  that  joins  armor  and  air 
assault  under  one  command  could  produce  enough  combat  power  to 
accomp^lish  oixrational  aims  deep*  in  enemy  territory,  but  still  be 
lean  enough  to  be  sup-pwrtable.  Continuing  with  the  division  as 
the  logical  m<Hiel  for  building  a  deep  operations  unit,  armor,  air 
assault,  a\iation,  ar.d  artillery  brigades  could  be  Uisk  organized 
uTider  one  comiriander  as  a  deep  operations  force.  Each  of  the 
ground  maneuver  brigades,  armor  and  air  assault,  would  represent 
one  third  a  division’s  strength,  including  combat,  combat  support, 
and  combfit  service  support,  while  the  aviation  and  artillery 
brigades  would  be  collected  from  corps  and  division  assets.  The 
aviation  brigade  would  require  a  medium  lift  regiment  of  3  CH-4T 
ivxtt al ions  cTj-crating  from  the  friendly  side  of  the  FLOT,  wT.ere 
they  would  leave  the  mfijority  of  their  support. 

This  organization  combines  the  strengths  of  the  armor  and 
n„r  assault  divisions  with  each  complementing  the  other.  It  is 
unlikely  that  either  division  could  achieve  deep  opierational 
success  indepiendently ,  but  together  they  could  potentially  achieve 
the  synergism  necessary  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  armor 
brigade  gives  the  force  a  strong,  rugged  spx?arhead  capable  of 
exploiting  a  penetration  made  through  tactical  depth  by  a 
development  echelon.  The  air  assault  brigade  gives  the  force  a 
highly  flexible,  heavily  armed  (relatively  speaking)  infantry 
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contingent  cai>cible  of  infiltrating  and  weakening  prepared 
defenses,  taking  or  covering  difficult  terrain,  strongpointing  key 
locations,  and  conducting  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  tasks  such  as 
the  handling  of  POW’s.  The  attack  helicopter  brigade,  consisting 
of  two  regiments,  gives  the  force  the  ability  to  rapidly  and  agily 
respond  to  coiurterattacks  by  enemy  armor,  conduct  long  distance 
attacks  from  a  secure  position  in  the  enemy’s  depths  (thus 
significantly  increasing  the  range  of  such  ojvjrations  and 
elimirating  the  necessity  to  ponetrate  the  more  lethal  ADA 
concentration  at  the  FLiiA'  against  enemy  foriiations  moving  toward 
tiie  ijenetration,  and  acc.-mpli.sh  screen  and  guard  missions  in 
support  of  armor  and  infantry. 

Theoretically,  this  deep  opc-r'ations  unit  could  be  sui^port ed . 
based  on  the  following  assumptions:  the  unit  would  not  pwietra^e 
farther-  than  150  kilometers  beyond  the  FLOT;  that  a  corridor  free 
of  enemy  air  defenses  could  be  maintained  above  the  GLOC;  that 
Soviet  analysis  indicating  that  significantly  less  fuel  and 
ammunition  is  used  during  surprise,  high  tempo  operations  is 
correct^’*;  that  three  Gl-47  battalions  could  be  dedicated  to 
providing  a  continuous  .ALOC;  tliat  an  average  of  three  sorties  ix?r 
day  and  a  75%  operational  ready  rate  could  be  maintained  by  the 
helicopters;  and  finally  that  the  non-repairable  loss  rate  of 
major  ground  and  aviation  etiuipment  would  not  exceed  the  planning 
figiu-es  in  LSACGSC  Student  Text  101-6.*  But  it  is  highly  doubtful 
thiat  all  of  these  could  be  accomplished  in  practice. 

It  would  seem  that  the  U.S.  .Army  could  not  support  deep 
operations  with  groiond  maneuver  forces  to  d  depth  of  150 
kilometers.  But  is  150  kilometers  the  real  distance  over  which 
the  force  must  be  supported,  or  for  that  matter  do  forces 


♦  Figures  from  ST  101-6;^^ 


Offense 


Item 

1st  Day 

2nd 

Tank/IFV 

.23 

.20 

-Arty 

.10 

.10 

.Atk  Helo 

.30 

.  25 

Cgo  Helo 

.20 

.20 

Spt  Sys 

.15 

.15 

.Nonrepairable  -  .20 
Repairable  -  . 80 

Evac/Abandon  -  . 30 
Repair  onsite: 

10  hour  -  .20 
24  hour  -  .20 
72  hour  -  .  .:0 
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at, tacking  deep  have  to  even  go  thftt  far  to  have  operational 
effect? 

Achieving  O^icrational  Dcj>th  Wit^^^U  GrvJLmd  Forces 
Assuming  that  Brinkley’s  150  kilometers  is  the  approximate 
distance  that  a  deep  operations  force  must  penetrate  in  order  to 
achieve  opera ti or  il  depth,  is  that  the  distance  over  which  the 
force  must  be  supr'orted'’  Brinkley  made  his  measurement  from  tiie 
PLOT  and  assumed  tlifrt  the  ar-mored  division  would  have  to  orxerate 
at  the  end  of  that  line.  But,  in  Soviet  theory,  the  attack 
echelon  wo\ild  penetrate  enemy  deferises  to  the  rear  of  their 
tactical  depth  before  corrjnittiiig  the  develoi;fr!cnt  echelon.  This, 
in  effect,  wou]  1  create  a  salient  in  the  enemy  line  within  which 
the  forward  p-assage  of  trie  OMG  would  be  conducted.  If  the  U.S. 
applied  the  same  concept,  the  attack  echelon  would  occupy  the  part 
of  the  150  kilometer  LOG  forward  of  the  FLOT  but  within  the 
salient,  thus  reducing  the  distance  over  which  the  deep  operations 
force  would  liave  to  operate. 


A  HiONT  Ari’A(XlNG  A  fTlEI’ARED  DEFENSE 


First  op  ml  e^helPm 


i>ECOND 

OPml 

E-tHELOM 


FIGURE  3 


Continuing  the  same  logic i  once  an  American  deep  oixjrations 
force  had  passed  through  a  salient  created  by  a  dcveloi4iient 
echelon,  how  far  would  they  have  to  go  to  have  the  d<'  dred  effect'" 
In  a  European  scenario  where  a  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  was  preceded 
by  adeqv-iate  warning  and  buildup  on  both  sides,  Soviet  fronts  would 
have  a  full  ar-my  in  the  second  operational  echelon  and  a  second 
strategic  echelon  following  on  its  heels  (Figiire  3).^  In  this 
sitvicition  of  overwhelming  V,arsaw  Pact  strength  and  depth,  a  C.S. 
attack  echelon  would  have  to  pienetrate  to  the  rear  of  the  combined 
arms  reserve  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  first  echelon  army.  The 
front  commander  would  exi.>ect  his  reserve  division  and,  pertiaps,  a 
portion  of  his  second  echelon  army  to  deal  with  this  incursion 
while  the  remainder  of  his  forces  continued  to  their  objecti\es. 
ITierefore,  it  is  imilikely  tliat  the  development  echelon  would  ever 
break  past  tactical  depth  and  doubtful  that  it  would  survive  even 
if  it  did.  In  the  final  analysis  the  deep  operation  would  have 
limited  operational  imi«ct  (though  it  could  be  significant 
tactically)  and  would  be  high  risk. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  C.J.  Dick  is  right  about  the  Soviet’s 
desire  to  mount  a  surprise  attack  in  Europe,  then  the  fronts  in 
the  first  (and,  for  a  time,  only)  strategic  echelon  could  be 
expected  to  push  all  of  their  armies  forward  and  to  form  only  a 
small  combined  arms  reserve  (Figure  4).*  In  that  case,  a  U.S. 
development  echelon  conducting  a  counterattack  to  penetrate  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy’s  tactical  formation  would  only  have  to  reach 
the  depth  of  one  division  in  the  zone  of  the  holding  attack,  or 
tvo  divisions  in  another  zone.  Once  in  the  rear  the  develojxnent 
eclieion  would  be  faced  by  a  relatively  small  front  reserve  which 
would  constitute  the  only  second  echelon  force,  and  the  second 
strategic  echelon  would  not  be  a  factor  in  the  short  term  because 
it  would  still  be  mobilizing.  The  deep  operations  force,  then, 
would  have  a  greater  likelihood  of  remaining  an  effective  fighting 
f  orce . 

Even  if  the  development  echelon  could  not  be  sustained  out 
to  a  distance  of  150  kilometers,  its  potential  effect  would  still 

♦  This  table  was  constructed  by  the  author  based  on  a  review  of 
classified  and  unclassified  sources. 
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A  FFJONT  ATTACKING  AN  UNI’REIVVRE'D  ENP>1Y 


be  significant,  Gne  of  the  main  requirements  of  the  Soviet  OJG  is 
to  have  sufficient  strength  and  flexibility  to  send  out  raids  to 
protect  its  own  LOC’s  and  to  destroy  the  widely  dispersed, 
vulnerable  enemj^’  systems  in  his  rear.  The  U.S.  deep  operations 
force  could  likewise  project  raids  to  considerable  distances,  and 
when  added  to  the  distance  already  held  by  the  development  echelon 
within  the  salient,  the  total  distance  would  likely  be  much 
greater  than  150  kilometers. 


Conclus ion 

Brinkley’s  approach  to  the  problem  is  both  a  logistical  one 
(see  if  the  plan  can  be  supported,  and  if  it  can  then  determine 
its  potential  effectiveness),  and  a  negative  one  (proving  that  the 
task  is  too  hard).  It  is  true  that  any  plan  must  be  logistically 
supportable,  but  its  development  must  be  based  upon  operational 
requirements  to  accomplish  the  desired  end-state  amd  then  by 
logistical  restraints,  not  the  other  way  around.  This  approach 
allows  the  commander  to  more  objectively  compare  requirements 
against  capabilities  and  to  properly  consider  the  risks  involved. 
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It  also  encourages  innovation  in  finding  ways  to  accomplish  the 
mission,  whereas  a  logistically  driven  plan  tends  to  establish 
calculated,  inflexible  limits. 

If  a  U.S.  concept  for  deep  operations  by  ground  maneuver 
forces  was  built  around  the  Soviet  model,  a  corps  could  be  used  as 
the  attack  echelon  (Figure  5).  To  accomplish  a  penetration  to  the 
rear  of  tactical  depth,  the  corps  could  conduct  either  a  doctrinal 
turning  movemciit,  which  would  avoid  enemy  strength  and  secure  an 
objective  deep  in  the  enemy  rear,  or  a  penetration  aimed  at  some 
vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy  line.  To  exploit  the  breakthrough 
and  build  the  bridgehead,  the  army  group  reserve,  an  armored 
division  for  instance,  could  lead  the  develojmc'nt  echelon  by 
creating  the  bridgehead  to  operational  depth.  P'Dllowing  the  army 
group  reserve  would  be  the  regional  reserve,  which  should  be  a 
small,  ad  hoc  corps  made  up  of  perhaps  an  air  assault  brigade,  an 

A  MODEL  FX)R  U.S.  DEEP  O’iRATIONAL  MANEUVER 


^  - 

) 

) 

J  coontekstroke 


aviation  brigade,  a  cavalry  regiment,  amd  reinforced  armored  and 
mech  infantry  brigades.  Also  included  would  be  a  heavily 
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reinforced  artillery  brigade  and  a  variety  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  supixort  luiits.  This  deep  op-erations  force  would  be 
the  second  part  of  the  attack  echelon  and  would  be  expected  to 
punch  through  into  operational  depth  as  far  as  its  logistics  would 
allow.  From  that  position  it  would  attack  the  enemy’s  vulnerable 

O 

C  ,  logistics,  etc. 

IXie  to  the  luefavorabie  situation  that  NATO  would  find  itself 
in  should  the  Warsaw  Pact  mount  a  surprise  attack,  forces  for 
development  and  attack  echelons  would  have  to  come  from  what  was 
already  available  in  Europe  and  from  what  would  arrive  within  the 
first  few  days  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  assets  might  even  have  to 
come  from  different  covuitries.  The  collection  of  all  available 
units  under  one  comm^ind  and  setting  them  in  motion  against  the 
enemy  would  represent  nothing  less  than  a  NATO  counterstroke  based 
upon  three  conscious  decisions:  first,  the  operational  commander 
is  the  one  who  can  best  visualize  the  whole  battlefield  and  the 
big  picture,  and  is,  therefore,  the  one  who  should  make  the 
critical  decision  of  how  and  when  to  commit  available  reserves; 
second,  that  the  reserves  should  be  consolidated  and  used 
operationally  as  opposed  to  being  sent  piecemeal  into  the  tactical 
level;  and  third,  that  the  best  time  to  commit  the  operational 
reserve  would  be  early  in  the  war  while  the  situation  was  still 
fluid  and  uncertain  and  when  the  effects  could  be  most  decisive. 

It  could  be  argued  that  deep  operations  with  ground  forces 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  current  doctrine,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  more  feasible  and  effective  if  a 
conceptual  framework  was  included  within  which  to  plan  and  conduct 
It.  The  example  above,  modeled  after  the  Soviet  OMG  concept,  is 
just  one  way  to  do  it.  Regardless  of  its  final  form,  the  concept 
would  require  a  well  rounded  combined  arms  team  and  a  commander 
who  had  all  the  attributes  demanded  by  Airl^u^d  Battle  doctrine, 
especially  initiative  and  boldness.  The  forces  conducting  the 
deep  operation  would  be  subject  to  continuous  air  attack, 
requiring  substantial  investment  in  air  defense  capability  and  air 
superiority  or  parity.  A  deep  operation  would  certainly  be  the 
epitome  of  friction,  requiring  careful  study  to  ensure  protection 
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of  the  force’s  long  LOC’s,  and  that  it’s  culminating  point  would 
not  be  reached. 


/• 


V.  CONCLUSION  AND  SUMMARY 

What  The  y .  S ,  _  Co^  Qain  By  Haying  A  ppctrinal  Cone; opt 
For  Deep  Ope r a t ip n a 1  M anc u y e r  B y  G r p und  Fp r c e  s 

Currently,  deep  operations  by  U.S.  Army  ground  forces  is 
only  a  tactical  concept.  At  tiie  operational  level,  deep 
operations  are  largely  a  function  of  air,  artillery,  and  EW,  with 
little  empiiasis  on  ground  forces  and  no  concept  for  their 
emplojTnent.  An  operational  exj-ionsion  of  the  current  deep 
operations  concept  to  include  some  kind  of  OMG-like  model  could 
benefit  the  Army. 

If  the  Soviets  attack  without  a  second  operational  echelon, 
as  Dick  and  others  believe  they  will,  there  will  not  be  any  major 
military  formations  for  U.S.  operational  fires  to  delay,  disrupt, 
divert,  or  destroy,  as  they  must  under  the  current  doctrine 
(assuming  the  one  or  two  divisions  in  front  reserve  do  not 
constitute  a  major  formation).  As  a  result,  those  assets  will 
have  to  be  rediiected  into  the  close  fight,  which  amounts  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  battle  set  by  the  Soviets.  This 
clearly  surrenders  the  initiative  to  the  enemy  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine.  A  concept  for  deep  maneuver  would  provide  the  device 
necessary  to  seize  and  exploit  the  initiative. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  were  to  invade  with  a  second  operational 
echelon  there  is  no  guarantee  that  operational  fires  could  attack 
it.  Observations  made  during  exercises  at  the  Battle  Command 
Training  Program  (BCTP),  Fort  Leavenworth,  indicate  that  even 
though  the  intelligence  required  to  conduct  deep  operations  was 
good  enough  for  division  eind  corps  conmsmders  to  make  decisions, 
it  was  not  good  enough  for  targeting.^  A  deep  operational 
maneuver  force  could  conceivably  have  benefited  from,  and  perhaps 
capitalized  on  the  type  of  intelligence  that  was  available. 

Another  observation  made  at  BCTP  was  that  attrition  warfare 
was  the  norm  aukI  maneuver  was  only  reactive.*  This  suggests  that 
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in  spite  of  hav'ing  a  docti'ine  that  clearly  encourages  initiative, 
agility,  boldness,  and  the  acceptance  of  risk,  largo  unit 
commanders  have  perhaps  not  fully  embraced  those  attributes  and, 
therefore,  are  unable  or  imwilling  to  conduct  maneuver  varfare—to 
apply  strength  against  we£ikness  to  attack  enemy  cohesion.  By 
their  actions  they  showed  their  preference  to  be  attrition 
warfare — pitting  strength  against  strength  where  superior  enemy 
forces  would  have  the  advantage.  A  concept,  for  deep  operations 
with  maneuver  forces  might  help  commanders  visualize  the 
battlefield  differently,  and  encourage  them  to  better  incorporate 
maneuver  into  their  thinking,  in  close  and  rear  as  well  as  in  deep 
operations . 

The  U.S.  could  gain  a  lot  by  including  a  concept  for  deep 
operational  maneuver  by  ground  forces  in  its  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  an  OMG-like  approach  or  a  different  model.  U.S.  doctrine 
recognizes  that  the  modern  battlefield  will  not  only  be  non¬ 
linear,  but  also,  among  other  things,  widely  dispersed.^  It  will 
probably  be  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  deep, 
close,  and  rear  battles.  In  this  environment,  where  the  melee  of 
modern  battle  will  be  characterized  by  meeting  engagements  between 
large  units,  deep  operational  maneuver  could  very  well  have  an 
increased  significance  in  determining  the  outcome.  That  has 
always  been  recognized  by  the  Soviets,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
long  developed  deep  battle  theory.  Moreover,  their  current  OMG 
deep  operations  concept  represents  their  effort  to  train  as  they 
expect  to  fight. 

The  one  area  in  which  the  Soviets  see 
themselves  as  enjoying  a  significant  super¬ 
iority  over  .V.i TO  is  in  their  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  operational  level  of  war 
and  their  ability  to  handle  large  forma¬ 
tions. 

But, 

If  the  Alliance  can  develop  an  effective 
operational  art  of  its  own,  it  will,  in 
Soviet  eyes,  be  closing  a  significant  gap 
in  capabilities.^ 
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\Vhat  could  the  U.S.  Ariny  gain  by  having  a  concept  for  deep 
operational  maneuver  by  ground  forces  in  a  mid-  to  high-intensity 
war?  The  imrjro\ement  of  the  operational  art  by  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  could  act  to  enhance  the  deterrent  value  of  our  doctrine. 

Sunnar^ 

Even  though  Soviet  and  U.S.  warfighting  doctrines  recognize 
the  importance  of  deep  op 'rat ions  in  a  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict,  only  the  Soviets  emphasize  deep  operational  maneuver. 
This  is  not  surprising  given  their  historical  experience  and  their 
development  of  an  operational  level  of  war  to  help  them  maneuver 
and  fight  large  units  over  vast  areas.  Although  the  U.S.  has 
recently  begun  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  operational 
level,  it  has  pointedly  not  included  a  concept  for  deep  operations 
with  ground  maneuver  in  its  doctrine,  leaving  it  primarily  to 
operational  fires  2ind  electronic  warfare.  But  the  U.S.  approach 
assumes  the  enemy  will  echelon  his  forces,  and  depends  on  the 
ability  to  target  and  hit  those  forces  before  they  become  engaged 
in  the  close  fight. 

C.J.  Dick  has  suggested  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  not 
accommodate  the  West  by  taking  the  time  to  mobilize  and  move 
forward  additional  forces  for  commitment  in  echelons.  Instead, 
says  Dick,  they  would  more  likely  launch  a  surprise  attack  by  only 
forward  deployed  forces  pushed  up  into  a  single  echelon.  If  that 
was  the  case,  a  NATO  strategy  depending  on  timely  warning  and  FDFA 
might  not  deter  them.  Soviet  concern  over  NATO’s  growing 
operational  awareness  and  capability,  however,  suggests  that  what 
would  be  more  likely  to  deter  them  would  be  a  perception  on  their 
part  that  NATO  was  willing  and  able  to  engage  in  maneuver  warfare 
in  general,  and  deep  operational  maneuver  in  particular. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  no  explicit  OMG-like  concept,  but  Airland 
Battle  doctrine  encourages  the  development  and  use  of  such  forces. 
Such  a  concept  could  benefit  the  Army  by  providing  a  device  with 
which  to 

ID  seize  and  exploit  the  initiative, 

(2)  take  advantage  of,  and  perhaps  capitalize  on 
intelligence  not  good  enough  for  deep  targeting,  but  good  enough 
for  decision  making,  and 
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(3)  help  commanders  visualize  the  battlefield  differently, 
thus  encouraging  them  to  better  incorporate  maneuver  into  their 
thinking . 

Many  have  recognized  the  potentially  destabilizing  effect  of 
Soviet  superiority  and  the  need  to  do  something  about  it. 
Traditionally  in  warfare  the  development  of  a  memeuver  doctrine 
has  accompanied  this  realization. In  the  present  situation  that 
has  meant  the  development  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  which,  even 
if  not  a  true  maneuver  doctrine,  certainly  centers  on  maneuver  as 
the  dynamic  element.  An  explicit  concept  for  the  employment  of 
ground  forces  in  deep  operations  to  achieve  operational  aims  would 
fit  well  into  existing  doctrine,  and  would  provide  a  model  that 
commanders  could  use  to  plan  and  train  for  bold  maneuver  of  large 
units  over  long  distances.  It  would  also  provide  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  preparing  them  to  conduct  engagements  in  a  fluid, 
uncertain  environment.  A  deep  operational  rngineuver  concept  could 
have  these  positive  effects,  and  the  expansion  of  our  doctrine  to 
include  such  a  concept  could  help  deter  enemy  attack. 

VI.  IMPLICATIONS 

In  recent  years  rapid  technological  growth  has  produced 
weapons  and  equipment  that  are  increasingly  sophisticated  and 
capable,  thus  signif iceintly  increasing  the  firepower,  protection, 
and  mobility — the  combat  power — of  military  units.  But  the  new 
systems  are  also  more  complex,  requiring  increasing  specialization 
to  operate  and  maintain  them.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in 
support  relative  to  combat  I’ersonnel  and  a  two-sided  dilemma  for 
combat  units:  whether  to  increase  the  number  and  type  of  weapons 
I  8uid/or  vehicles  in  a  unit  to  deal  with  the  increasingly  complex 

combat  environment;  or  to  streamline  units  so  that  they  may 
specialize  in  a  particular  type  or  level  of  combat.  For  a 
division  to  be  versatile  enough  to  operate  over  a  wide  variety  of 
contingencies  it  must  necessarily  be  very  large.  Its  size, 
f  however,  medces  mobility  and  agility  very  difficult  at  best. 

Consequently,  the  divisions  ability  to  be  £m  effective  maneuver 
unit  is  suspect.  But,  under  the  current  force  structure 
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division’s  are  the  primary  organizations  around  which  tactical 
combat  formations  are  built  because  they  have  the  organic  support 
necessary  to  sustain  tlieir  subordinate  units  in  battle. 

The  large,  cumbersome  divisions  are  also  limited  in  their 
tactical  flexibility;  armor/mech  units  are  fast  and  powerful  but 
do  not  have  enough,  or  the  right  kinds  of  infantry  to  do  battle  in 
close  terrain;  light  infantry  units  can  be  effective  in  close 
terrain  but  lack  the  tactical  mobility  eind  firepower  to  be 
flexible;  airborne/air  assault  infantry  have  more  firepower  than 
the  light  forces,  but  lose  their  mobility  once  decisively  engaged. 
In  the  final  analysis,  a  division  needs  different  types  of 
brigades  to  be  effective.  By  virtue  of  their  smaller  size,  the 
brigades  are  also  better  suited  to  an  environment  requiring  rapid, 
flexible  action.  This  suggests  that,  to  support  an  OMG-style  deep 
operations  concept,  brigades  are  the  best  formation  to  maintain  as 
self-supporting  tactical  entities,  and  that  divisions  should  be 
primarily  warfighting  headquarters  that  can  receive  whatever  mix 
of  brigades,  by  type,  that  the  situation  calls  for. 

Another  implication  of  this  study  concerns  the  concept  of 
airmechanization,  a  combined  arms  concept  employing  advanced 
technology  systems  and  relying  on  a  more  intimate  relationship 
between  armor  and  helicopters  to  improve  mobility  and  firepower. 
There  are  two  approaches  to  this  concept.  The  "heavy-lift" 
approach  combines  light  armor,  antitank  vehicles,  and  motorized 
infantry  in  the  same  tactical  formation  with  heavy-lift 
helicopters.  This  method  maintains  tanks  and  helicopters  as 
separate  combat  systems.  The  "Main  Battle  Air  Vehicle"  (MBAV) 
approach  replaces  main  battle  tanks  with  lightly  armored,  heavily 
armed  rotary  wing  aircraft,  thus  merging  tank  and  helicopter 
systems  into  one  vehicle  and  bridging  the  track/ rotor  interface.^ 

Two  men.  Brigadier  Richard  E.  Simpkin  of  Great  Britain,  and 
General  Doctor  F.M.  von  Senger  und  Etterlin  of  The  Federal 
Elepublic  of  Germemy  (FRG),  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
theoretical  development  of  the  "airmech"  concept.  Their  writings, 
together  with,  among  other  things,  U.S.  Army  aviation  initiatives, 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  airmobile  units  in  the 
FRG,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  What  makes  airmech  important  to 
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this  study  is  its  emphasis  on  a  combined  arms,  maneuver  oriented 
approach  applied  at  the  operational  level.  The  concept  leans 
heavily  towards  the  formation  of  a  highly  mobile  reserve  with 
brigades  of  armor/mech,  infantry,  aviation,  and  artillery  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  operational  commander  to  achieve 
operational  aims. 

Implicit  in  the  ideas  of  brigades  as  the  best  level  at  which 
to  maintain  flexible,  self-sufficient  tactical  units,  and  highly 
mobile  and  agile  airmechanized  reserves  at  the  operational  level 
is  the  requirement  for  equally  flexible  and  agile  logistical 
support.  The  system  must  be  capable  of  moving  large  quantities  of 
supplies  over  relatively  long  distances  (tactically  speaking)  in 
short  periods  of  time,  and  be  able  to  change  direction  or  shift 
priority  quickly.  Obviously,  air  lines  of  support  could 
accomplish  this  better  than  ground  lines,  if  we  had  the  aircraft 
that  could  accomplish  the  mission.  Because  of  the  modest 
distances  involved  (perhaps  100  or  200  kilometers)  and  the 
realization  that  improved  landing  surfaces  might  not  be  available 
I  where  supplies  are  needed,  vertical  landing  aircraft  would  be 

required. 

In  view  of  the  nearly  logarithmic  advemces  being  experienced 
in  technology,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  directed  energy 
weapons  8ind  advanced  missile  design  may  make  it  impractical  to  fly 
.  near  the  FLOT  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  If  that  proves  to  be 

the  case,  the  Array’s  commitment  to  the  LHX  at  the  expense  of  other 
systems  and  programs,  particularly  in  Army  Aviation,  may  be  ill- 
advised.  Vvhat  might  be  more  prudent  would  be  to  pursue  the 
development  of  an  advanced  cargo  aircraft  (ACA)  designed  to 
maintain  air  lines  of  supiport  to  maneuver  units,  especially  those 
under  the  control  of  the  operational  commander.  The  reward  would 
likely  be  an  improvement  in  our  ability  to  operate  on  a  nonlineau:* 
battlefield  and,  consequently,  an  increase  in  initiative,  agility, 

^  boldness,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  accept  risk  at  all  levels 

of  conmand.  As  it  is,  however,  the  U.S.  will  probably  not 

i  ...  make  a  serious  start  on  ACA  until 

1998-2000.  That  is  too  late,  because  we 
will  have  retired  a  large  percentage  of  the 
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CH-U7  fleet  by  2008.  The  CH-i7D  is  only 
meant  to  last  20  years  after  modernization. 

•  .  .  That  means  retirement  starting  in 
2003 .  An  program  beginning  in  19  98  and 

yielding  the  first  production  aircraft  in 
2008  is  in  fact  about  six  years  too  late.* 

Besides  reflecting  on  its  current  deep  operations  concept,  the 
U.S.  Army  should  reconsider  its  Aviation  Modernization  Plan. 

AirLand  Battle  doctrine  provides  an  imt>ortant  and  badly 
needed  operational  framework  within  which  to  think  ahxjut  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  modern  warfare.  Deep  operations  clearly 
has  a  place  within  that  framework,  but  ground  maneuver  needs  to 
play  a  more  active  role,  whether  that  role  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  OMG  or  not.  Airmechanization  and  brigades  as  the  primary 
tactical  maneuver  units  are  ideas  that  could  play  a  role  in  not 
only  a  concept  for  deep  operational  mauieuver,  but  also  in  close 
and  rear  operations.  To  maintain  the  best  possible  deterrence 
against  a  potential  enemy  it  is  necessary  to  explore  ideas  which 
could  potentially  complement  cur  maneuver  oriented,  fire  supported 
doctrine. 


♦  This  quote  is  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  author,  dated  17 
Febrtiary  1989,  by  COL  Ronald  N.  Williams,  CH-47D  Project  Manager, 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Systems  Conmand  (AVSCCM),  St.  Louis,  MO.  The 
letter  was  in  response  to  the  author’s  first  monograph,  entiti^ 
"Airmechanization:  Determining  Its  Tactical  Viability  On  Th- 
AirLand  Battlefield."  OCHj  Williams  stated  that  he  feels  there  is 
a  need  for  an  ACA,  and  that  there  cure  studies  ongoing  to  define 
that  need. 
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GLOSSARY 


Attrition  strategy~-The  direct  approach;  attacking 
strength  with  strength;  characterized  by  the  change  of 
mass  over  time  and  favoring  the  larger  force. 

Attrition  war/are--stat ic  warfare  pitting  strength 
against  strength  where  superior  enemy  forces  have  the 
advantage . 

Deep  operations — the  activities  directed  against  enemy 
forces  in  the  deep  area. 

Maneuver  strategy- -The  indirect  approach;  attacking 
weakness  with  strength;  characterized  by  the 
interaction  of  space  with  mass  and  time  and  generally 
favoring  the  more  mobile  force. 

Maneuver  warfare- -using  superior  maneuver  to  apply 
strength  against  weakness  to  attack  enemy  cohesion. 

Operational  depth — The  rear  edge  of  the  enemy’s 
defended  zone  plus  the  additional  depth  the  mobile 
force  needs  to  develop  its  initial  maneuver. 

Operational  level  of  war--The  level  where  the  movement 
and  combat  of  major  military  formations  is  sequenced  to 
achieve  specific  aims  within  a  predictable  time  span  in 
order  to  accomplish  strategic  military  objectives. 

Simui  tanei  tjr--The  simultaneous  neutralization  of  the 
enemy  throughout  his  entire  tactical  depth. 
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